CHAPTER X

THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN FRANCE

THE reign of Louis XIV was a great age. Even before
his death, however, the climax had been reached and
the 18th century ushered in a long period of decline
culminating in the overthrow of the monarchy. As
early as 1709 Lesage's comedy of manners, M. Turcaret,
exposed the corruption rife among the financiers.
Beaumarchais, writing seventy years later, was far more
emphatic. Le Barbier de Seville is as light-hearted as
The School for Scandal, but Le Manage de Figaro (1784)
is a caustic and virulent attack on the nobles and their
privileges. The second quarter of the century had seen
the graceful psychological plays of Marivaux who
* weighed nothings,' as Voltaire put it ' in scales of
gossamer/ the characters living in a charmingly trivial
world. And the real world about them was disquieting
enough,

Wars of aggression had impoverished France and
brought no lasting gain. Taxation was unfairly dis-
tributed and much of the proceeds went into the pockets
of the tax-farmers instead of into the Treasury. The
financial schemes of the Scotsman John Law proved
as disastrous as the South Sea Bubble in England.
As the century progressed overseas possessions in Canada
and India were lost, while, at home, the old confidence
and certainty gave way to doubt. Bossuet had written
his history ascribing the march of events to the direct
intervention of Providence in human affairs* Voltaire,
essentially a representative of his age, found no explana-
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